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Bibliographical Notes. 87 

Annuaire des Traditions Populaires. Paris : Maisonneuve et Leche- 
valier. 1887. 8vo, pp. xxx, 180. 

Properly speaking, this is the Annual of the French Society of Folk- 
Lore, a flourishing society of over two hundred members, with a quasi-gov- 
ernmental recognition in the shape of a subscription from the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and the assignment of offices in the Ethnographical Mu- 
seum of the Trocade'ro. The publications of the society are a monthly re- 
view and an annual containing the constitution of the society, list of mem- 
bers, bibliography, and a miscellany. The contents of the last Annual are 
as varied as possible : popular tales and songs, superstitions and customs, 
etc. The most valuable article, however, and one well worthy of transla- 
tion in some of the future publications of our own society, is an elaborate 
series of instructions and questions relating to the collection of popular 
traditions, etc., by P. Sebillot. The instructions contain sections upon the 
art of collecting, classification of oral literature, and classification of ob- 
jects of traditional ethnology. The questions embrace the physical world, 
the supernatural world, man and human life, the trades, traditions, and 
superstitions of a great city, folk-lore law, medical superstitions, legends, 
beliefs, and superstitions of the sea, and, finally, customs and beliefs of 
fishermen. In all of these departments extensive series of questions are 
suggested, which cannot fail to be of great use to collectors everywhere. 

We do not see the name of a single American in the list of members, 
and yet everything relating to the folk-lore of France should be of interest 
in this country, where one of the most promising fields for collectors is pre- 
cisely that settled by French emigrants. 

T. F. C. 

Popular Tales and Fictions: Their Migrations and Transforma- 
tions. By W. A. Clouston. London : William Blackwood & Sons ; 
New York : Scribner & Welford. 1887. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xiii, 485, 
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We do not know of any book more calculated to awaken an interest in 
the comparative study of popular tales than Mr. Clouston's. We cannot 
imagine the most indifferent reader laying the book down without a desire 
to know more about the many interesting questions suggested by it. The 
author has not written his work to support a theory ; indeed, it does not ap- 
pear that he has any very decided one, although in the main he inclines to 
that of Benfey, that popular tales have been introduced from India within 
historical times, and chiefly by literary vehicles. However, Mr. Clouston 
does not obtrude this view upon the reader, but allows him to draw his own 
conclusions from the documentary evidence he so abundantly presents. 
Much of the author's material is new, and gleaned from Oriental sources 
not accessible to the general reader. Even the professional student may 
find in these volumes many a parallel story that he has not seen before. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is the introduction, in 
which is given a brief account of the mode in which Oriental stories were 
brought into Europe and so widely spread. The sources and channels 



